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Krasnow’s Carvings 


“Madonna and Child,’ by Peter Krasnow. 


Significance attaches to the exhibition of 
work by Peter Krasnow, Los Angeles 
painter and sculptor, which is touring the 
circuit of the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors, because he is represen- 
tative of the movement for co-ordination of 
art and architecture which is gaining head- 
way throughout the nation. Of especial 
Significance in the collection is a group of 
wood carvings. The artist took up this 
branch of sculpture only a little more than 
two years ago, but his work already is 
serving to center attention on this medium 
in the Far West—a medium which, reach- 
ing great heights in the Middle Ages, has 
been neglected by the moderns. 

The Krasnow collection has 
Shown at the Oakland Art 
Howard Putzel wrote in the San Francisco 
Monitor that the wood carvings “indicate 
profound feeling for sculpture and move- 


just been 
Gallery, and 








Metropolitan Gets Notable Singer Work 


“The Mysterious North,” 





ment,” and commented on the way in which 
the sculptor had utilized the qualities of the 
material. “Too often,’ he said, “one sees 
etchings that try to look like oil paintings, 
wood carved in a manner that attempts to 
present the feeling of stone, or oil painting 
that aims at the impression of sculpture.” 

The “Madonna and Child” herewith pre- 
sented is in wood and gold. Most of the 
other carvings are in relief, and of them 
Florence Wieben Lehre wrote in the Oak- 
land Tribune: “Krasnow has unusual skill 
in the arrangement of rhythmic patterns, of 
sharply cut shadows. Wonderful little flecks 
of velvet black he achieves, too.” 





Modern Sculpture for Newark 

The Newark Museum has received as gifts 
from Mr. and Mrs. Felix Fuld of East 
Orange, N. J., 
well known 
head in Tennessee marble by William 
Zorach and a wood carving of a duck by 
Robert Laurent. 





two examples of sculpture by | 
American modernists, a woman’s | 


by William H. Singer, Jr. 


When an artist sells a work to a museum 
he is generally content to rest upon his 
laurels for a year. When two public gal- 
leries acquire his creations in a twelvemonth 
he is ina rare class. But William H. Singer, 
Jr., is decidedly in a class by himself, now 
that four of his paintings have been bought 
by or for museums within a period of eight 
months, making a total representation of ten 
works in public galleries. 

The acquisition of 
North” by the 
the latest. 


“The Mysterious: 
Metropolitan, New York, is 
It followed two months after the 
Brooklyn Museum acquired “June Morn- 
ing,” and seven months after the Pinako- 
| thek, Munich, purchased “The Frozen River.” 
And now the sale of still another of Mr. 
| Singer’s Norwegian landscapes to an Amer- 
ican public gallery, the name of which is 
not revealed, announced by Mr. 
Arthur P. Howard, American representative 
of Frans Buffa & Sons of Amsterdam. 








has been 


In the case 
| acquired by 


of each of the three pictures 
American museums it is a gift 


[Continued on next page] 
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An Inference on the 





Colin Gill, of England. 


The next Carnegie International—the 
twenty-seventh—will not be more shock- 
ingly modernistic than the last. It may be 
less so. This prediction is not authoritative, 
but is deduced solely from the statement 
which the director of the fine arts depart- 
ment of Carnegie Institute, Mr. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, gave out on his return from 
Europe the other day. He came back talk- 
ing like a statesman trying to reconcile the 
wets and the drys, the McNary-Haugenites 
and the Eastern industrialists. 





——$—___. 


Radicalism of the Next Carnegie Exhibition 


“After going up and down Europe visit- 
ing and talking with artists, I come back 
with the notion that art today is like a 
railroad train,” said Mr. Saint-Gaudens. “A 
locomotive needs steam and it needs brakes. 
The young artists provide the steam and the 
older ones the brakes. If you have one 
without the other, you have catastrophe or 
inertia. Combine them and let them func- 
tion, and you have well regulated progress.” 

And then again he said, with equal bal- 
ance: “The refined and sensitive craftsmen 
of Europe I visited are naturally reflecting 
in their work the age in which machinery, 
the airplane, the automobile, the radio, and 
the movie are playing such an important 
part. Their paintings will tell the story of 
our civilization to future ages, just as the 
cathedrals of Europe tell the story of the 
thirteenth century. And then, every here 
and there, you find rare souls who pursue 
their painting unmindful of all that is going 
on about them. Their work, too, will have 
its place in our exhibition because we strive 
to have all aspects of contemporary art 
represented.” 

Nearly everyone will agree with Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, and will expect the next In- 
ternational to be a true cross-section of the 
world’s contemporary painting. 

Announcement was made that Anto Carte 
of Belgium and Colin Gill of England, both 
young artists who have come to the fore in 
the last half dozen years, will be the Eu- 
ropean members of the jury of award. Last 
year there were four foreign jurors. 

Switzerland for the first time will have 
a group in the next international. In all 








Anto Carte, of Belgium. 


about 275 paintings will come from Europe, 
while the United States will be represented 
by 130 canvases. The exhibitors will be 
entirely different from those of last year, 
and each will show from three to five works, 
In the English list are Brangwyn, Sims, Dod 
Proctor and Laura Knight; in the French, 
Derain, Laurencin, Besnard, Bonnard and 
Picasso. The lists for the other countries 
contain, for the most part, names unfa- 
miliar in America. 





Singers for Museums 
[Concluded from page 1] 


to the institution by an admirer of Mr. 
Singer. The Brooklyn painting was pur- 
chased by Alfred W. Jenkins, a business 
man of that city, from the exhibition at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, where fourteen of 
sixteen works were sold. Unnamed ad- 
mirers of the artist bought the last two 
museum pieces, but in neither case does the 
purchaser want the public to know his iden- 
tity. Mr. Singer is now in Norway, and 
does not yet know the name of the Metro- 
politan’s benefactor, for the purchase was 
made after the artist had sailed. 

The artist’s great success has come within 
the last few years. Tue Art Dicest of 
Dec. 1, 1927, told of how he worked for ten 
years to master the subtlety of the Norse 
landscape before he exhibited a picture. 


Seeks $250,000 Endowment 


“The field widens faster than it can be 
tilled,” says the annual report of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums. “Endowment 
to the extent of a quarter-million dollars 
must be secured. Fortunately, there is every 
indication that the need will be met.” 

The report, which reveals a total surplus 
of $25,894, shows that the association now 
has 808 individual members, 145 institutional 
members, 40 life members, 2 patrons, 10 
benefactors and 8 honorary members. 








Aitkens’ “Burns” Is Unveiled 
A heroic statue of Robert Burns by Robert 
Aitken has been unveiled in front of the art 
school at Washington University, St. Louis. 
It shows the Scottish bard in the garb of 
toil standing in meditation by his plough. 





An Object Lesson 


A story is told by the Los Angeles Times 
which illustrates the necessity of buyers of 
old masters making their purchases from 
reliable art dealers or on the advice of ex- 
perts. A. Regli, an old school Veronese 
painter, who has lived in Los Angeles for 
15 years, relates the tale. Once, he says, in 
Europe he earned a $250 fee by making a 
copy of a masterpiece on canvas provided 
for the purpose. Years afterwards, in Los 
Angeles, he came upon a Los Angeles man 
who had paid $22,000 for the copy as an 
original. It had been so treated and smoked 
that Regli himself almost was deceived. 

The purchaser was so disgusted that he 
never bought another painting. 





Los Angeles Hears of Modernism 

Is Los Angeles, strongest citadel of con- 
servatism in art, getting ready to follow San 
Francisco’s example? Recently S. Macdon- 
ald Wright, painter, author and protagonist 
of modernism, was invited to give an ad- 
dress on “Modern Art” before the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, the oldest and biggest art 
organization in the city. The club’s Bulletin 
said the attendance “broke all records,” and 
added that he “gave us an historical angle of 
the development of modern art which was 
not only enlightening but thrilling.” 


Such Is Fame! 

The publicity department of Yale Uni- 
versity recently announced to the press the 
acquisition of a rare Whistler etching. A 
few days later a letter was received from a 
clipping bureau addressed to “James Abbott 
McNeil Whistler, Yale University,” offer- 
ing to send him any further newspaper no- 
tices about his works. 








The Spanish Vogue 


Spanish themes in paintings, in interior 
decoration, and in architecture are more in 
vogue now than for many years, thinks 
George H. Ainslie, who has art galleries in 
both New York and Los Angeles. Espe- 
cially in California, with its outdoor life and 
its spacious habitations, does Spanish art 
find its most appropriate setting. 

“T would like to see all the old missions 
restored and preserved by the state,” said 
Mr. Ainslie, just before leaving New York 
for Los Angeles, where he intends eventually 
to reside. “They are the most important 
link in the romantic chain binding present- 
day California to the past. A play by Mc- 
Groorty, a southern California poet, with 
mission life as its theme, has been played 
for years out there, and has helped along 
the vogue for things Spanish. Some of the 
finest suburban homes in the state are purely 
Spanish in design, and school houses and 
other public buildings are being constructed 
that way. Spanish paintings, sculptures and 
tapestries are bringing higher prices than 
formerly in both New York and California, 
and there is a growing scarcity of Spanish 
furniture and decorations.” 





Buys Prints for Museum 

The Print Makers Society of California 
each year purchases a group of prints from 
its international and presents them to the 
Los Angeles Museum, and the following 
exhibitors at the last show have been hon- 
ored: G. S. Ingles, E. Garrett Rice and 
Dorothy Woollard of England and George 
Elbert Burr, Arthur W. Hall, Mark Levings 
and Orville H. Peets of the United States. 
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Boynton Murals for Mills College Thrill California Critics 





“Memory Recalling the Dead,’ part of wall by Ray Boynton. 


Ray Boynton, who is recognized as one of 
the leading painters of California, has just 
given the critics of San Francisco such a 
thrill with his fourteen frescoes for the 
music hall at Mills College, Oakland, and 
his immense tempera organ screen above the 
stage (a work 16 feet high and 38 feet 
wide), that they have written columns of 
appreciation. Rose V. S. Berry in the 
Chronicle, Junius Cravens in the Argonaut, 
Jehanne B. Salinger in the Examiner and 
the Argus, and Florence Wieben Lehre and 
H. L. Dungan in the Oakland Tribune joined 
in praising his achievement. 

These are the first frescoes, it seems, to 
have been produced for any public or insti- 
tutional building on the Pacific Coast, and 
the 38-foot tempera screen may be the 
largest composition in that medium ever 


attempted. Mills College shares decidedly 
in the honor of the accomplishment, for by 
this and other ways it has made itself an 
art center of far-reaching importance. Roi 
Partridge is the head of its art department 
and Rose V. S. Berry is one of its lecturers. 
Fresco, of course, consists in applying the 
pigments to fresh wet plaster, and the 
painter mounts his scaffold as a sort of 
super-plasterer, wrestling with lime and 
gypsum and time as well as design, color 
and wall space. Mr. Boynton had the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining lime that would not 
affect his colors, and finally found it in 
wood-burned lime from western Canada. 
Mills College called in Mr. Boynton to 
decorate the interior of the hall of music in 
time for him to consult and co-operate with 
the architect as the plans for the building 





“— . 9 
weepings 

One would think that Rockwell Kent, 
protagonist of modernism, would meet with 
much appreciation in San Francisco, Amer- 
ica’s modernist stronghold. But he was 
given a terrific scolding by the Argonaut, 
and parts of the article by Junius Cravens 
are reprinted by THe Art Dicest as a 
warning to prominent Eastern artists who 
seem to think that anything is good enough 
for the Far West. 

San Francisco art lovers flocked to Paul 
Elder’s to see Mr. Kent’s show, said the 
critic, and “the faces of most of those who 
entered the gallery reflected an excitement 
that denoted expectancy of something excep- 
tional. These same faces, turned streetward 
again, spelled baffled disappointment.” After 
characterizing the collection as “little better 
than studio sweepings,” Mr. Cravens said: 

“There is little doubt that Mr. Kent has 
within him the potentiality of greatness. 
Therefore, nothing that he puts down on 
paper is likely to be wholly bad. But it does 
not follow that, because of his ability, every- 
thing that he draws, or transcribes, is neces- 
sarily worth having, or even worth looking 
at. Among the odds and ends that form this 
collection none of the original drawings is 
representative of the artist at his best, or 
even at his half-best. There is a drawing 
called ‘Supplication’ that any second-year 
art school student, had he done it, would toss 
into the fire. 

“Mr. Kent has been jeopardizing his finer 
abilities for some time by overproduction, 





particularly by his tremendous output of 
commercial advertising drawings. As a cre- 
ative artist his progress during the last few 
years has been sideways, if not actually 
backward. That he has not gone forward 
is evident to anyone that has followed his 
work. If he is only in pursuit of the al- 
mighty American dollar one can understand 
his willingness to let such an exhibition as 
is the current one travel through the ‘sticks’ 
to catch the suckers therein, but one can 
scarcely forgive it.” 





Wood Blocks at San Francisco 

In the fist days of June San Francisco had 
the privilege of seeing a genuinely interna- 
tional collection of contemporary wood en- 
gravings, representing the best work of 
twenty different countries, when the John H. 
Cully collection was shown as a loan at the 
East West Gallery. The collector, who is a 
native of England, gave twolectures. France 
was represented by twenty artists, Great 
Britain by nineteen, and there was work 
even from Greece and Turkey. 





Venetian Landscape Exhibition 

An exhibition of works by Venetian land- 
scape painters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
now taking place at the Gallery Sambon, in 
Paris, includes many unknown and hitherto 
unpublished examples of that period so im- 
portant in the development of landscape 
painting. The pictures are presented most 
attractively in proximity with valuable pieces 
of Venetian furniture and works of art of 
the same period. 





“Love Renewing Life,” part of wall by Ray Boynton. 


were being evolved, the only intelligent way 
in which to handle such a problem. The 
decorations, therefore, as Mr. Cravens points 
out, are “a corporate part of the room, and 
not the afterthought applique which results 
from the stupid and illogical tactics usually 
employed in such cases.” 

“Mr. Boynton is an incomparable colorist,” 
asserts this writer, “and his sense of decor- 
ative values renders him equal to such an 
opportunity. He has evolved com- 
positions of nude figures and landscapes 
from abstract themes. In them he has suc- 
ceeded remarkably in keeping his nudes com- 
pletely impersonal—almost sexless, in the 
classic sense. He has carefully avoided the 
use of literal suggestion, and of banal, hack- 
neyed subjects. If he has sought to interpret 
anything describable it is the two principal 
emotions expressed by music, which are joy 
and sorrow. These emotions are so remotely 
suggested as to be negligible qualities in his 
calculations. The extraordinary thing about 
the panels is that, while they are neither 
literal, nor illustrative, nor, in some cases, 
even symbolic, they are as expressive of 
music as two-dimensional color organizations 
may be.” 

“Those who thought only of the present 
day mural,” wrote Mrs. Berry, “were ex- 
pecting the pale, opaque-thinness and deli- 
cacy of the early Italian masters of tempera, 
and Puvis de Chavannes’ revival of the dull 
daintiness of the old-time mural. The 
Boynton murals abound in sober 
browns, deep blues, dark greens and in- 
triguing lavenders and violets.” 

Miss Salinger called the murals “an im- 
posing contribution to American art and a 
move of great significance toward monu- 
mental painting in California. Turn- 
ing the elements of California landscape into 
a conventionalized design of permanent ap- 
peal, the artist has created forms which are 
derived from none of the compositions by 
the masters of fresco who have gone before. 
As one gazes upon these exultant murals, 
the richness of their colors, their impressixe 
simplicity, the harmony of the detail, create 
an elevating atmosphere which is left undis- 
turbed by the fact that figures used as sym- 
bolical elements are nudes, for their very 
nakedness is noble and in direct relation to 
the design and the mythological inspiration.” 

Tue Art Dicest ventures the thought that 
this tour de force of Mills College and Mr. 
Boynton is a symbol in itself—the symbol 
of California’s coming pre-eminence in art. 
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Dutch Exhibition 


The holding each year of a great exhibi- 
tion of the art of the past seems likely to 
become a fixture at the Royal Academy in 
London. The season of 1926-7 was marked 
by the display of Flemish masters, which 
was so inspiring an event that it is still 
talked about. The season just passed saw 
the exhibition of the Iveagh collection of 
old masters, and there has now been sched- 
uled for the winter of 1928-9 a representa- 
tive exhibition of Dutch art under the pat- 
ronage of the King and Queen of England 
and Queen Wilhelmina and Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands. 

The exhibition will begin with the fif- 
teenth century and end with Van Gogh. 
Only works of the highest quality will be 
included. The exhibition will be held under 
arrangements made by the Anglo-Batavian 
Society, in co-operation with the Dutch 
Government, together with the highest En- 
glish and Dutch authorities. The Dutch 
(Government has promised to contribute 
liberally from the state and municipal mu- 
seums, and has authorized the directors 
of those museums to advise in selecting and 
‘transporting the works of art and to assist 
in compiling the catalogue and the hanging 
of the exhibits. 

The exhibition will consist only of works 
sent in response to the invitation of the 
committee. As a result of these invitations 
contributions of the highest importance have 
already been promised from England, Hol- 
Jand, the United States, France, Germany 
and Italy. 

Special features will be the golden age 
of Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Vermeer of 
Delft, and, among the moderns, of Vincent 
van Gogh; while Dutch applied art of the 
17th century will be illustrated by the silver- 
work of members of the Vianen family and 
of Lutma. There will be a special section 
devoted to drawings, etchings and engrav- 
jngs. 
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108 Works Are Shown and 26 Get Prizes 





“On the Lagoon—Jackson Park,” by Francis Chapin. 


In some ways the activities of the Chi- 
cago Galleries Association, including its 
semi-annual exhibitions, are the most re- 
markable in the country. It was founded 
by Mr. Curtis Camp and the Municipal Art 
League of Chicago, and it has artist mem- 
bers and lay members, and the latter provide 
an array of purchase prizes that is almost 
staggering. For instance, in this spring’s 
exhibition—the fifth in the series—108 works 
were shown, and 26 of them received prizes, 
totaling $8.700. The lay members apportion 
the prize works by lot. The association 
conducts a home circulating gallery, from 
which anyone may borrow a painting every 
thirty days for a fee of $12 a year and 
which results in many sales. When the gal- 
leries are not occupied by the semi-annual 
exhibitions, one-man and group shows, as 
many as three at a time, are held, and a 
sales-staff fosters the buying interest of the 
public. 

The $1,000 prize this spring was awarded 
to James Chapin, one of the younger paint- 
ers of Chicago, now on the staff of the Art 
Institute, and the money came as a boon 





just as he was starting for a year’s study in 
Europe. Second prize of $750 went to E. 
Martin Hennings for “Fishermen’s Wives” 
and the third of $500 to Pauline Palmer for 
“Late Afternoon, New England.” Prizes 
ranging from $250 to $400 went to Carl 
Preussel, John A. Spelman, John F. Stacey, 
Paul Trebilcock, Oskar Gross, Indiana 
Gyberson, Anna Stacey, Frank C. Peyraud, 
William Forsyth, Gerald Frank, Edgar 
Payne, Arthur Rider, Roy Collins, Carl 
Kraft, Glen Sheffer, Jesse A. Botke, Helga 
Dean, Dixie Selden, Hanson Puthuff, Allen 
St. John and Lucie Hartrath. The $200 
sculpture prize was awarded to Miss Joseph- 
ine Kern for her “Nightingale’s Song.” 
“The experiment of the Chicago Galleries 
Association is no longer a question,” wrote 
Lena M. McCauley in the Evening Post. 
“So fortunate have been all the undertak- 
ings, the drawings of pictures, the social 
contacts and the feeling that the association 
is meeting a need and acts as an interme- 
diary between artists and laymen, that there 
are congratulations on every hand and the 
intention to develop the plan further.” 





Art for Itself 


“Tf we should reject all art that is not 
the product or associate of blameless pri- 
vate lives,” says an editorial in the Kansas 
City Star, “we should have to discard many 
of our masterpieces of painting, sculpture, 
music, poetry, drama and literature. We 
should refuse to come into the presence of 
at least a few of our most distinguished 
artists of the present or listen to the rec- 
ords of some of those of the past. 

“We may deplore all we like the fact 
that some artists are not always correct 
in their conduct, but we can scarcely deny 
ourselves art that in no way is in itself 
immoral, but on the contrary is beautiful 
and ennobling. Instead of rejecting what 
humanly frail but artistically inspired genius 
has given us, should we not accept art for 
its own value?” 





Sargent on Framing 

The Brooklyn Museum has found in its 
files a letter from the late John Singer 
Sargent in which he tells vigorously now 
water colors should not be framed. 

“I should thoroughly discourage gold 
mats,” he says. “The only water colors 
that look well in them are very pale ones— 
dark water colors are absolutely destroyed 
by them. I know it by experience, for 
I have had to conform to the rule of gold 
mats when exhibiting some of these very 
water colors at the old Water Color Society 
and I considered the effect so bad that I 
shall never exhibit any but very pale «water 
colors where this rule is in force. A gold 
mat under a vertical light simply becomes 
dark brown and takes all the strength out 
of a water color if it aims at strength.” 
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British Treasures 


One of the first visitors to the great exhi- 
bition of antiques organized by the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association at the Grafton 
Galleries in London for the announced pur- 
pose of promoting such an interest that 
English collectors will not let art treasures 
leave the country when they come on the 
market, was Henry Ford. He arrived a few 
minutes after the doors opened. Other rich 
Americans have been flocking to the show 
ever since, and it is a question as to whether 
the enterprise will serve its declared purpose 
or the contrary. 

So moot is the question, in fact, that Lord 
Lee of Fareham took note of it in his open- 
ing address. According to him there were 
some zealous people who said that the result 
would be to diminish still further the num- 
ber of the dwindling national treasures; that 
soon there would be nothing left in the 
country; that the English heritage would be 
dispersed for vulgar cash, usually in the 
form of dollars; and that they were engaged 
in an unpatriotic enterprise. 

The truth was absolutely the reverse. 
Most of the treasures were dealers’ stock, 
and were on the market anyway. The Eng- 
lish collectors had never had such an oppor- 
tunity before. Generally speaking they had 
very little idea as to what was actually in 
the market. This was to him the most 
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America Gets Sargent’s “Betty Wertheimer” 





“Betty Wertheimer,” by John Singer Sargent. 


The most famous of all portraits by John 
Singer Sargent are the ones of the Wert- 
heimer family in the Tate Gallery, London. 
Now another Wertheimer portrait, that oi 
Betty Wertheimer, is to be one of the 
prized possessions of an American museum. 
It has just been acquired by a New York 
collector from the sitter, now Mrs. Arthur 
Ricketts of London, through the Milch Gal- 
leries, for a sum said to have been $50,000. 

The picture completes one of the choicest 
collections of American paintings in private 
hands, and this collection is to be given to 


an American museum. THE Art DIcEst 
is not permitted to name the collector or the 
museum. 

Mrs. Ricketts, daughter of Asher Wert- 
heimer, London banker and art patron, 
loaned this picture to the great Sargent me- 
morial at the National Gallery in London 
in 1926, where it was one of the most ad- 
mired works. It was painted about twenty 
years ago. It is in the grand style of the 
old English school, but contains all the in- 
dividual elements of Sargent’s greatness. 
The size is 37 by 48 inches. 





exciting exhibition he had ever attended. 

Mr. T. Livingstone Baily, honorary secre- 
tary of the association, is quoted as estimat- 
ing that from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
worth of British antiques have gone to 
America in the last ten years. “We do not 
mind the Americans having a certain num- 
ber of our treasures,” he declared, “because 
we have so many, but things are going too 
far.” 

A still larger “International Exhibition of 
Antiques” will be held from July 19 to 
August 1 at Olympia, London, organized by 
the Daily Telegraph and with the ambas- 





sadors of seven nations acting as vice presi- 
dents. There wil! be 160 stands, and it is 
estimated that the value of the exhibits will 
be $7,500,000. 
Ricketts’ Designs for ‘‘Mystery” 

New laurels have come to Charles Rick- 
etts, English artist and stage designer, 
through his costumes and settings for John 


| Masefield’s mystery play, “The Coming of 


| Christ,” 


which was staged in Canterbury 


| Cathedral, and which the dean of Canter- 
| bury said brought “art and poetry and music 


| to the altar.” 
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London Has a Notable Exhibit 





of Ziem 


“The Feast of the Assumption—Venice,” by Felix Ziem. Courtesy of the Raeburn 
Gallery, London. 


The French painter Ziem, who died in 
1911 at the age of 90, and the popularity of 
whose colorful Venetian subjects is of long 
standing in America, figured recently in a 
comprehensive exhibition of his pictures in 
London. 


“Tt seems strange,” wrote the art critic of 


the English Country Life, “that this attrac- 
tive painter has not figured in any of the 
French exhibitions held in London of recent 


years. Perhaps it is because he happens to 
fall between two interesting groups, the Bar- 
bizon painters on the one hand and the Im- 
perssionist on the other. The omission has 
now been repaired, and a loan collection of 
his paintings is on view at the Raeburn Gal- 
lery. The majority of the pictures are 
scenes of Venice, all radiant with sun and 
color,”—this Venice which he made so much 
his own that it was said at the time that 
nobody could paint her after him. 





Omaha’s $3,000,000 Gallery 

Construction has actually begun in Omaha 
of the $3,000,000 marble building, 160 by 
333 feet, which is to be the home of the 
Omaha Art Institute as well as the center of 
music, drama and other cultural activities 
in the city. Ten exhibition galleries will be 
provided, and an auditorium seating 1,400. 

The building is the gift of Mrs. Sarah A. 
Joslyn in memory of her husband, George 
A. Joslyn, founder of the Western News- 
paper Union, which supplies “patent insides” 
to nearly 5,000 country newspapers and has 





30 branches. She has organized the Society 
of Liberal Arts to receive the structure and 
manage it. 





Unearth Portrait of Spartacus 

The newest discovery at Pompeii is a wall 
painting showing Spartacus being ridden 
down and speared by another warrior. The 
letters “Spartaks” in Oscan characters over 
the head of the fugitive prove that he paint- 
ing was drawn during the Servile war, 
therefore it is assumed that the representa- 
tion may very well be an actual portrait. 
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Bache’s Raphael? 


Did Sir Joseph Duveen purchase Raphael’s 
“Madonna and Child” for $875,000 from 
Lady Desborough in England for Jules S, 
Bache? Or will Mr. Bache buy the picture 
from Sir Joseph? These questions arise 
from rumors heard in the art world. The 
public will know when the time comes next 
Fall for an announcement to be made, either 
during or subsequent to the exhibition of the 
famous picture at Duveen’s. 

Just before the New York broker sailed 
for Europe, announcement was made that he 
had purchased four important paintings 
from Duveen’s for a price estimated to be 
$1,000,000,—Bellini’s “Madonna and Child” 
(11 by 14 inches), formerly belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton; Crivelli’s “Madonna and 
Child,’ Cosimo Tura’s “The Flight into 
Egypt” and Ghirlandajo’s “Portrait of the 
Sassetti.” 

Other purchases made by Mr. Bache dur- 
ing the year included Van Dyck’s full length 
“Portrait of the Earl of Warwick,” - Hol- 
bein’s “Portrait of an Old Man” and Petus 
Christus’ “Portrait of a Monk.” His col- 
lection is now one of the most important in 
America—and he needed the Raphael as a 
piece de resistance. 

In the meantime, the famous Raphael will 
be shown at the National Gallery until July 
14, and from July 19 to August 1 at the 
Inetrnational Exhibition of Antiques and 
Works of Art at Olympia. 


| 
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of Decoration and the Antique 











q In the Realm 








Advice to Collectors 


An antique dealer, writing anonymously in 
the London Sphere, advises collectors to cul- 
tivate real connoisseurship by acquiring fur- 
niture of periods not fashionable. He tells 
of a woman who was able to buy a house 
of which she had long been a tenant—just 
because she had liked and collected Queen 
Anne furniture when it was unfashionable! 
At the height of the boom in this period she 
sold her entire houseful at a staggering 
profit, and set about collecting something 
else that had not yet caught the public fancy, 

As well-informed buyers of stocks and 
bonds purchase during a slump and sell at 
boom prices, so should collectors of furniture 
and other antiques. Being orgiinal is also 
more amusing and stimulating than being 
sheep-like : 

“We are falling over ourselves buying up 
Jacobean and English walnut furniture— 
while the demand for English inlay is com- 
paratively small. There is a boom in painted 
Venetian pieces that has had enormous in- 
fluence even on modern designs. But the 
wise would be interested in plainer Italian— 
walnut, for instance—or in the almost totally 
eclipsed Flemish furniture (especially the 
farmhouse variety made by superb country 
craftsmen of the long ago). Spanish pieces 
are unknown in the house of the average 
English collector. Heppelwhite, Sheraton, 
and Adams, of course, have never ceased to 
be desired by the discriminating, have not 
seriously lost value. But they are by no 
means in demand to the same degree as 
the two periods named above. Coming more 
nearly to our own time, we cannot even 
imagine a day when Early Victorian will be 
admired—and yet if I had an attic 
and possessed a few good pieces of the less 
ornate variety, I think I would be tempted 
to store them and see what happened.” 
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Marsh Does a “Zodiac of Sports” 





Half Section of the “Zodiac of Sports;’ by Fred Dana Marsh. Detroit Country Club. 


Most artists are content to try represent- 
ing anything on earth, with an occasional 
interpretation of heavenly things or mystic 
symbols or feelings. Fred Dana Marsh has 
not feared to depict all the signs of the 
Zodiac, and in a most up-to-date way, as 
befits an artist with modernistic tendencies. 

For the Detroit Country Club he has 
just finished a “Zodiac of Sports.” The 
architects subdivided the ceiling of the 
club’s main room into sections, one each 
month, and a double-track circle was drawn 
through them for the world to roll on. The 
artist then went to work. 

Asked to tell THe Art Dicest about his 
conception of these subjects, Mr. Marsh said: 
“When the Chaldean shepherds tabulated 
the Zodiac thousands of years ago, they 
stocked it with fishes and animals. As 
everyone knows, these creatures of the 
primitive imagination are flung about the 
heavens in the circle through which the 
earth passes during the year in its Marathon 
around the sun. I figured that these beasts 
were tired, after many centuries of sitting 
pretty, and would be keen enough to join 
in a little sport. 

“Starting with the first month, I con- 
cluded that Aries the Ram was an ideal 
goat, or mascot, to serve the King of Swat. 
Even a goat is not without vanity, and this 
is revealed by his solicitous gaze at the 


camera man. Taurus is a good target for 
a mighty hunter, and fauns and nymphs 
such as frisked through antique tapestries 
and verse are fitting spectators. Gemini 
the Twins couldn’t be separated, so I made 
them caddies on a golf course. 

“Cancer the Crab, symbolizing the sum- 
mer solstice and subsequent retreat of the 
sun is, as you know, equipped with a re- 
verse gear permitting equal speed in either 
direction. Why, then, not have him repre- 
sent motor boats and aeroplanes, equipped 
with devices made by Detroit manufac- 
turers. Leo, symbolic of heat, I put under 
the parasol of a Palm Beach girl in the 
midst of a bathing scene. 

“Virgo, the virgin, I made of pure gold. 
She ruled the harvest and in her hand was 
held an ear of corn. I put a racket there 
instead, and let her rule the tennis: courts. 
Libra seemed to typify the equal chance 
with life and death taken by aviators at 
this season, and Scorpio appeared to be an 
ideal football player on the Zodiac team, 
he has so many feet—in fact, he was quarter, 
full and halfback all by himself. 

“Sagittarius was half horse and half man; 
the horse therefore cost him nothing, and 
he was already a man, and I therefore made 
him a polo player. You can easily figure 
out for yourself my reasons for choosing 
the other scenes to fit their subjects.” 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 














A Chinese Collection in a Gothic Setting 

















Gothic Pavilion (Maison de Francois Premier). Brought to Paris by M. Larcade 


The Parisian connoisseur and dealer, M. 
Larcade, has recently set up in the courtyard 
of his private establishment at 102 rue du 
Bac a Gothic pavilion removed from Abbe- 
ville, in Normandy, where it was known as 
the Maison de Francois Premier. Its date 
is obviously prior to this king’s reign, but 
during a visit to Abbeville the gallant 
French monarch inhabited it. The structure 
is typical of French civil architecture of the 
15th century. 

M. Larcade has just installed in this pa- 
vilion, in an octagonal room, an exhibition of 
more than 700 pieces of Chinese turquoise 
blue porcelains taken from the famous col- 
lection owned by himself, but displayed 
under the auspices of Les Amis de Louvre 
and L’Union des Arts. It proved a treat for 
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art lovers. The specimens covered the range 
of the great Chinese porcelain periods. 

The octagonal room was specially con- 
structed. A glass ceiling in day time and 
invisible lamps at night provide a discreet 
but sufficient lighting. Furnished in a rich 
but sober way, with a few Chinese lacquer 
armchairs and tables, this room, whose wails 
are painted in a warm light yellow color 
which offers the most harmonious back- 
ground for turquoise blue, was declared by 
the French critics to be a perfect enchant- 
ment both for the eyes and the mind. 





Learning Styles in Nurvery 

A fashionable department store in New 
York has put on sale some children’s size 
furniture of the Louis XV and Louis XVI 
styles. In various shops also doll furniture 
is being shown, in Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale. The Sun says the child who is famil- 
iarized with these historic styles in infancy 
is hardly going to feel strange among them 
when he grows up. 
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Dutch Influence 


The contribution of the Dutch to early 
American styles in decoration was a subject 
discussed by two writers, in recent issues of 
the New York Sun and the New York 

vening Post. The influence of Holland 
was felt directly through Dutch settlements, 
and indirectly from the fact that the lighten- 
ing of English furniture in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries was 
due to Dutch example. 


Discussion of such problems in the news- 
papers does much to stimulate interest in art 
and promote appreciation of beauty in every- 
day objects. 

“These English modes were adopted more 
or less directly in America,” says the Sun, 
“and the furniture made here particularly 
during the years while Queen Anne reigned 
was intensely Dutch in character. 

“Despite the racial similarities between the 
Dutch and Germans, most of the Dutch 
products seem to avoid the rather stuffy 
over-ornamentation which detracts from 
things of German workmanship. Some of 
the glass is quite Spanish in decorative feel- 
ing. This might be explained by the Spanish 
occupation of the low countries, which was 
terminated only after many bloody years of 
struggling on the part of the subject people. 

“The Pennsylvania Dutch were a conser- 
vative people who held to the traditions of 
the old country. Some of their furniture, 
which bears dates of 1825 or 1830, bears a 
strong resemblance to the European furni- 
ture of the seventeenth century. Particularly 
happy was their use of painted decoration on 
furniture.” 

It is the opinion of Aaron Marc Stein, 
who writes for the Evening Post, that “in 
addition to being good business men _ the 
Dutch were intelligent travelers. They 
brought back from their Chinese voyages 
models and ideas which had a powerful effect 
on European styles. The blue and white 
Ming porcelains revolutionized the patterns 
and color schemes of Delft china. The Delft 
manufacturers abandoned their traditional 
vari-colored ware and devoted themselves to 
the manufacture of the blue and white dishes 
for which they have become famous.” 
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[ The News and Opinion of Books on Art 














Influencing Degas 


That conversations in a café made Degas 
a great painter is the theory advanced by 
J. B. Manson in “The Life and Work of 
Edgar Degas,” an American edition of 
which has been brought out by Albert and 
Charles Boni. This opinion is reflected by 
C. J. Bulliet, “the militant modernist of the 
Chicago Evening Post,’,who says that Mr. 
Manson with the true dignity of an English 
gentleman, tells his story without any of 
the spicy anecdotes of Ambrose Vollard, 
whose “Degas” also has recently appeared 
in an English version. 

At the Café Guerbois, when Degas was 
a young man, he met Manet, Renoir, Monet, 
Sisley, Pissarro, soon to blossom out as 
the “Impressionists”; Cazin, Fantin-Latour, 
Legros, full of youth and enthusiasm, but 
unwilling to break with tradition; Zola, the 
novelist, then an art critic and spokesman 
for the rebel group, and Zola’s shy friend, 
Cézanne. 


“A man with prejudices and antipathies,” 
relates Mr. Manson, “he ‘talked with 
Cézanne, but with Monet and Renoir he 
had no sympathy.” Degas, incidentally, was, 
like Cézanne, the son of a banker, and never 
in his long life had to worry about selling 
any of his paintings to live. 

“Undoubtedly the gatherings at the Café 
Guerbois,” Mr. Manson is convinced, “and 
above all Duranty, for the friendly critic 
never ceased to urge Degas to break away 
from the academic tradition which was a 
fruitless one leading to nothing but repe- 
tition, played a vital part in the development 
of Degas’ career, and it is possible that 
Degas as a painter of ballet girls and inti- 
mate pictures of women at their and in their 
baths, might never have existed but for the 
discussions at the Café Guerbois with those 
realistic and impressionistic painters who 
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Do You Know Where--- 


1. The movies are criticized for their 
failure to be truthful? 


2. Life forms used in ancient art are 
clearly pictured? 


3. The first Americans built apart- 
ment houses? 


4. London kept its birth record? 


5. Gold necklaces and exquisitely 
painted vases are being found? 
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other unusual and thought-provoking 
questions, read the June issue of 
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Blake’s Genius 


The term “inspired idiot” has been applied 
to Goldsmith and other writers, and now 
“intellectual drunkard” is, in effect, used to 
describe William Blake. Several books on 
Blake appeared in 1927, the centenary of his 
death, and now “Illustrations to Young’s 
Night Thoughts” done in water color by 
Blake gives occasion for the new epithet, in 
the American Magazine of Art. 

This is not an ordinary book. It contains 
35 pages, five reproduced in color and 25 in 
monotone, from the original water colors in 
the library of William Augustus White, with 
an introductory essay by Geoffrey Keynes, 
who is probably the most distinguished of 
Blake scholars. It was printed for the Fogg 
Museum by the Harvard Press, and is sold 
in Great Britain by the Oxford Press. The 
edition is limited, the price, $35. 

The illustrations included in this portfolio 
were made in 1796. The artist mounted the 
leaves of the first edition of the “Night 
Thoughts” on large sheets of Whatman 
paper and, on the broad margin, painted a 
series of imaginative designs. Although 
these designs are said to lack the power of 
Blake’s last work, they show eminently “the 
inventiveness and the original imagination 
which were to characterize all of his expres- 
sion,” and thus are considered of the greatest 
value to the student. The originals were 
among the great treasures in the library of 


the well-known collector and Blake student, 
the late Mr. White, and these facsimile re- 
productions were made with Mr. White’s 
permission. He had, in fact, a deciding voice 
in the selection of the drawings and approved 
before his death some of the finished work. 
The original prints are destined for the Brit- 
ish Museum, but were exhibited in December 
at the Fogg Museum. In a prefatory note 
Chester N. Greenough tells of Mr. White’s 
collecting and pays high tribute to him as a 
collector. 

“The letter press and the illustrative repro- 
ductions are as fine as they should be for such 
a subject, in fact so fine that they are in 
themselves works of art, and the illustrations 
may rightly claim the title of facsimile,” says 
the American Magazine of Art. “So closely 
do they approximate the originals and of 
such great value are they to the student, that 
the Detroit Institute of Arts makes in a 
recent Bulletin appreciative acknowledgment 
of the gift of one of these portfolios. 

“Blake was undoubtedly a unique person- 
ality—one who did not merely possess genius, 
but was possessed of it—a poet, an artist, ‘a 
man of unbalanced power living in a world 
peopled by his own passionate imagination,’ 
of whom it is said that when he took brush 
or gravure he ‘became drunk with intellec- 
tual vision.’ The illustrations for these 
‘Night Thoughts’ give indication of this kind 
of intellectual drunkenness on the part of the 
artist, for they manifest his imaginative 
power and his original genius.” 





belonged to schools far different from that 
of Degas. 

“One can imagine the shy and aloof De- 
gas introduced into the brilliant company 
of young painters where revolutionary ideas 
were the small coin of conversation, where 
the Impressionist theories formed the all- 
absorbing topic of the day. Discussion with 
other painters disturbed him. He remained 
perturbed and irresolute, torn in different 
directions between the advanced ideas of 
Manet and his established allegiance to In- 
gres. 

“Fired with the idea of becoming a real- 
ist, to become modern like the others, he 
determined to seek his subjects in real life.” 

Just by way of contrast, Mr. Bulliet re- 





tells an anecdote from Vollard’s book: 
“Degas delighted in telling his nude model, 
with a grave face, how much this physical 
feature or that resembled a Venus or a 
great picture in the Louvre, praising her 
so inordinately that the model went round 
showing her friends the secret treasures 
nature had showered on her.” 
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What the Critics Say of the New York Season 








Royal Academy 


Although its merits as a whole did not 
impress the critics, the summer exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in London has cer- 
tain features of more than ordinary interest. 

The six imaginative pictures which Charles 
Sims sent to the Academy just before he 
committed suicide were the sensation. The 
critics praised them, called them beautiful 
and fanciful, and discerned no trace of in- 
sanity in them. “A man who has been 
suffering from continued insomnia may well 
not be responsible for his actions,’ wrote 
Frank Rutter in the Sunday Times, “but he 





is not necessarily insane. To suggest that 
there are traces of mania in these last and 
most beautiful works from his brush betrays 
a lamentable lack of understanding, and is 
an undeserved slight on the memory of a 
sweet and reasonable painter.” 

The pictures reminded Mr. Rutter of 
Blake, in their “mystic Christianity and re- 
ligious ecstacy.” P. G. Konody in the Sun- 
day Observer called them “allegorical paint- 
ings of the wanderings of the soul,” which, 
“symbolized by the nude human form ren- 
dered with all this artist’s freedom of touch 
and delicate accentuation, is here the only 
link with reality. The rest is untrammeled 


improvisation. The ideas are akin to 
Blake’s; the torn, jagged shapes and flashes 
of vivid color through the dominant greys 
recall El Greco; but there is nothing imita- 
tive in this crowning achievement of Charles 
Sims’ life.” 

The London Times asserted that the Sims 
paintings struck “a deeper and a more in- 
tense note than anything else at the Acad- 
emy,” but were “too much involved in psy- 
chological interest to be judged fairly. . . , 
How far the expression of intense personal 
interest of a non-zsthetic character is com- 
patible with artistic form is one of the vexed 
questions.” The Times thought “A Dorset 
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Landscape” by Algernon Newton was “the 
picture of the year,” and Frank Rutter called 
it “the noblest landscape the Academy has 
contained for many years. It is a great 
effort reminding us of Richard Wilson and 
Claude in the refined dignity of its classic 
composition, of Cuyp in the translucent mel- 
lowness of its sky and lighting and in the 
limpidity of the water in the middle distance. 
It is as quiet, still and serene as Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ and has the same majesty and sim- 
plicity of utterance.” 

Next to Sims, the most written about 
exhibitor was Sir William Orpen, whose 
“Dame Madge Kendal” drew encomiums 
from the critics, and whose “The Black 
Cap” caused a commotion because there was 
an element of mystery in its satire. It 
revealed a senile but pompous old judge, on 
his way to pronounce the death penalty, 
preceded by a strutting beadle and followed 
by an arrogant menial carrying his train. 
Was it a concrete theme or a broad social 
allegory? Some pretended to think that the 
old judge symbolized art critics. 

The sculpture fell to 128 exhibits, as com- 
pared with 293 last year, and was declared 
poor of quality. “The poverty of the sculp- 














Unusual Prints in High Colors 


English coaching set of four famous sub- 
jects. Plate 9 x 13, paper 14 x 18 for fram- 
ing and art craft purposes. Set $6.00, 
single print $2.00. Set of eight fox hunting 
5% x 7 plate $1.00. Twenty-four famous 
French boudoir prints all 7 x 9 plate set 
$4.00, single prints 25 cents. London criers 
7 x 9 plate set of thirteen $2.50. Many 
other bargains. All prepaid orders shipped 
free of postage charge. 


PAUL L. BARUCH 


55 West 45th St. New York City 
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The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MoperRN AnrtTISTS 

















600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 














ture section is positively distressing,” as- 
serted Mr. Konody. 





John Getz, Art Expert, Dead 

John Getz, well known authority on tex- 
tiles and Chinese art, who has been the 
adviser of many American collectors, died 
in New York at the age of 74. He began 
his active career in 1875 as art director for 
Herter Brothers, afterward becoming the 
American representative of Bing of Paris. 





Dressmaker Finds a ““Tamerlane” 

New England attics still figure in the 
news. The latest find was made by Mrs. 
Ada S. Dodd, who drudged for 30 years as 
a dressmaker at Worcester, Mass. She 
found a first edition of Poe’s “Tamerlane,” 
and Goodspeed’s of Boston paid her $15,000 
for it. Goodspeed’s sold it to Owen D. 
Young, then: Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of 
Philadelphia heard of it and is said to have 
obtained it for $38,000. 























EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
PERIOD INTERIORS AND 


A splendid representative collection of important 
examples of Chippendale mahogany furniture és 


Vernay 


NEW YORK: 19 East 54th Street 


DECORATIONS 
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now being exhibited. 
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WESTON GALLERIES 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 
644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 
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WATER COLORS 
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“Le Moulin Rouge” 


The Chicago Art Institute has purchased 
the famous “Le Moulin Rouge” of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, and it was exhibited at the Lefévre 
Galleries in London before being sent to 
America. The work is described as follows 
by the London Times: “It is a large can- 
vas, measuring about 48 inches by 56 inches, 
and represents the interior of the cabaret 
with about a dozen figures. Five of them 
are seated at a table, and the others are 
moving about. In the foreground to the 
right the heavily powdered face of a womgn 
takes a blue shadow as it is .urned up from 
the light, the elaborately arranged red hair 
of another woman centers the group at the 





table, and, at the back, where the gardens 
are reflected in a range of mirrors or win- 
dows, the tall figure of Toulouse-Lautrec 
himself is seen passing.” 

Toulouse-Lautrec, crippled in infancy, re- 
corded the “gay life” of Paris with a sort 
of bitter enjoyment. 





A First Empire Pageant 

The Society of Beaux Arts Architects 
and the Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
hold a pageant each winter to raise scholar- 
ship funds. Last season’s ball, with a North 
African subject, netted $38,000. It is now 
announced that next winter’s title will be 
“The First Empire of Napoleon the First.” 


Gothic Tapestries Shown 

Sixteen of the most precious Gothic tapes- 
tries owned by American collectors form a 
summer exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. They include the famous set 
of six depicting “The Hunt of the Unicorn,” 
woven about 1500, from the chateau of 
Verteuil, ancestral seat of the Rochefou- 
cauld family. The unicorn symbolizes 
Christ. 

The collectors who have loaned examples 
include Andrew W. Mellon, George and 
Florence Blumenthal, George D. Pratt, 
Harold Irving Pratt, and Felix Warburg. 
The earliest work is “The Annunciation,” 
dating about 1400. 














“Reverie,” by Grace Talbot. 
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Remembrance 


honored, the others being Carroll Beckwith, Madison Statue at Last 
Henry K. Brown, William M. Chase, Frank James Madison, “father of the Constitu- 
Two more busts have been added to the | Duveneck, George Inness, Clinton Ogilvie, | tion” and fourth president of the United 
Hall of Remembrance of American Artists Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Walter Shirlaw | States, never has had a statue erected to 
at New York University—something which | and J. Q. A. Ward. Such artists as Stuart, | him, but now a memorial corporation has 
is distinct from the “Hall of Fame.” They Sully, Homer, Fuller, Wyant, Ryder, Blake- | been formed in his native state, Virginia, 
are James McNeill Whistler by Edmond T. } Jock and Eakins have not yet been remem- | and a monument is to be erected in Rich- 
Quinn and Samuel F. B. Morse, a copy in | pered. mond by popular subscription. 
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bronze of the 1841 bust by Greenough. 


This makes eleven American artists thus 
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J. LEGER & SON 


13 DUKE ST., ST. JAMES’S 
London, S. W. 1 
Established 1892 Tel.: Gerradd 7621 
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DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
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715 Lexington Av. (near 57th St.) 
Tel. Regent 7236 NEW YORK 
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559 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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For the South 


The Southern States Art League has 
printed in pamphlet form the annual ad- 
dress of its president, Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, delivered at the recent convention at 
Birmingham. The following extracts are 
made from it: 

“Do you realize that Southern artists do 
not attain distinction in the South? Or, 
knowing this, do you also know the reason 
for such a situation? 

“Since the momentum set up by educa- 
tion and wealth in other sections of the 
land continues to attract our talented youth 
by affording patronage and honors, it is 
necessary to find and apply such remedies 
as our wisdom may suggest. 

“This League stands four-square in its 
wish and effort to bring back Southern art- 
ists now expatriated, and require of them 
to do for their homeland what the artist 
has always done for homelands possessed 
of a spirit of understanding. Because the 
outstanding works of contemporaneous art 
are produced elsewhere than in our section, 
we have resigned ourselves to think that 
art belongs elsewhere. . . . Art is an ex- 
pression of love and understanding. It has 
its genesis and it abides where love and 
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FINE ART SOCIETY 


148, NEW BOND ST. 


LONDON, W. I. 
Established 1876 


FINE ETCHINGS 
by all the 
LEADING ARTISTS 


including 


Brangwyn, Cameron, McBey,. Griggs, Bris- 
coe, Hoyton, Wedgewood, Robins, Zorn, 
Whistler, Brockhurst. 


Catalogue on Application 








understanding of life and its issues find 
expression with the artist, and generous ap- 
preciation of his labors is extended by the 
layman. 

“To the public I would say: If you con- 
tinue to purchase paintings from New Eng- 
land, from old England, from France, where 
ever, your prospective home artists will 
flock to those well-springs of supply. They 
will look out for themselves. The home- 
land will be the sufferer. You will be the 
sufferers because you have failed to under- 
stand that art must always begin at home. 
It is in this belief that the Southern States 
Art League is trying by every means known 
to it to make its exhibitions of Southern 
art a challenge to producer and patron, to 
focus their work on the one hand and their 
appreciation on the other, upon this funda- 
mental truth, that it may be known to the 
world how gracious and beautiful is the 
homeland and how much a part of it is the 
social life and history which grew out of it. 


“The South is a vast area sundered so- 
cially and politically from its sister states. 
With the loss of wealth passed also op- 
portunity for education, the mainspring of 
intelligent self realization. For these rea- 
sons and for others which your knowledge 
and experience can supply, our states have 
languished. . . . It is our desire to see 
symbolized on canvas and in bronze those 
hidden qualities of the heart, those tradi- 
tions Of neighborly life, those relations to 
the soil, which have made us what we 
ae 

“We need member patrons who realize 
the value of our educational work and feel 
it to be a privilege to assist it. If I am 
to speak frankly I will say I am surprised 
and deeply disappointed that in this im- 
mense territory, where there exists such 
obvious need for this service which we per- 
form without a rival, we should fail to 
receive generous support.” 

When Mr. Woodward scolded a few of 
the members for a certain narrowness of 





their own, he said things that apply to art- 
ists the county over. “I am made aware,” 
he said, “that some members regard the 
League as in the nature of a milk cow and 
express indignation when, instead of sus- 
taining them, they are called upon to sys- 
tain it. It appears to be an outrageous 
presumption for the League to accept a 
member’s dues only later to reject his work 
submitted for exhibition, especially as in 
his disappointed eye seemingly inferior work 
has been accepted. . 

“To that group I extend my sympathy 
and full understanding. It is hard to have 
one’s work rejected, and when accepted to 
return from a twelve-months’ journey un- 
sold and with damaged frames. . . . No 
organization can possibly serve your per- 
sonal material ends. Organizations such as 
ours are mutual investments in the belief 
that all social improvement reacts finally 
to our individual profit. Because I am a 
teacher by profession, I know how slow are 
the processes of education. In this partic- 
ular matter can we not commit one painting 
to a twelve-months’ circuit for the general 
good? 

“If your paintings are rejected, you have 
one recourse—paint one so good that its 
rejection would be unthinkable.” 





Sargent at Edinburgh 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy at Edinburgh had as an extra 
feature this year a group of forty-five paint- 
ings by John Singer Sargent, which caused 
some criticism because it diminished the 
space that could be given to young Scottish 
artists. 

The Guthrie awards, instituted eight years 
ago by a lover of Scottish art to commem- 
orate the presidency of Sir James Guthrie, 
were awarded to William Crozier, painter, 
for “The ’Cello Player,’ and to Miss Mar- 
garet Findlay, sculptor, for “The Bathers.” 
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REDFERN GALLERY 


27 Old Bond St., London, W. I. 
MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF BEST 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Always on View 


Pictures Wood Engravings Etchings 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY 
FINE PICTURES 


LONDON 


WALLIS & SON 
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46 Great Russell St., London, W.C.L 
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la King St., St. James, London 
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Za Grafton Street, London 
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Cleveland Sales 


Objects numbering 194 were sold for 
$15,815 at the tenth annual exhibition of 
work by Cleveland artists and craftsmen at 
the Cleveland Museum, while the attendance 
was more than 47,000. Evidently public ap- 
preciation in Cleveland has kept pace with 
the progress of art. 


The exhibition was followed by one of 
contemporary American painting, consisting 
of invited works, which will be on view 
until July 8. 





Art Benefactor Is Dead 
Herschel V. Jones, owner of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, died at the age of 67 a few 
days after announcement was made of his 
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asselin . barat-levraux . barber . 
cheriane . c-clement 
gallibert . garabedian . 
kisling . kohl . 
makowski . marval . 
signac . soutine . survage . 
wazoquiez . wild. 


georg . gottlieb . 


masereel . 
terechkovitch 


galerie carmine 


51, rue de seine, paris 


from june to october modern paintings 


by 
bosshard . braque . 
. J-cocteau . h-david . derain 
gromaire . 
per-krogh . g-labaye . laprade . 
l-a-moreau . oberle . 
- utzille . 


capon . ceria . 
- dignimont 


chagall . 
- p-dubreuil 
gus-bofa . 
z-laurant . 


chas-laborde . 
- foujita . o-fiesz . 
m-jacob . kayser . kars . 
l-levy . es-levy . a-chotte . lurgat . 
oudot . pasein . picasso . prax . savin . 

utter . valadou . vertes . vlaminck . 











SAMBON GALLERIES 


7, SQUARE MESSINE, PARIS 
Classical, Medieval & Renaissance Works of Art 
Old Masters 





ALFRED SAMBON Works 


of Art. 5, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


$700,000 gift of prints to the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. He rose from “printer’s 
devil” to publisher. 





Mr. Coolidge and the Artists 


When President Coolidge told the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts that “it is the prac- 
tical side of art that needs more emphasis,” 
the Providence Journal commented: “A 
good many American artists will agree with 
him, and when it comes to the practical side 
of life some of them would undoubtedly 
favor a McNary-Haugen bill for the relief 
of art.” 
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Leon MARSEILLE 


16 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 


Modern Paintings by 
BOUSSINGAULT 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
LOTIRON, LUCE 
JEAN MARCHAND 
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' P. SIGNAC, WALDO BARBEY 














RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 
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PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


PARIS 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 

















JEAN CHARPENTIER 


ANCIENT and MODERN PAINTINGS 
76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 


Art Gothigue 
L. CORNILLON 


J. Poty & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire Paris 














NEW YORK 
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DURAND-RUEL 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 
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BACHEREAU 


Established 1921 
ARMS & ARMOURS 
Antique Works of Art 
46, Rue de Provence Paris 











ZBOROWSKI 


26, rue de Seine, Paris 


Modigliani - Soutine - Kisling - Derain 
Ebicke = Fornari - Th. Debains 
Rickard = Utrillo 








GALERIE TH. BRIANT 


(formerly Briant-Robert) 


Peintures de Paris 
June 12 to June 30 


32, Rue de Berri Paris VIII. 
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Importer of Works of Art from Spain 
FIRST CLASS ANTIQUES 
& PAINTINGS 











28, rue de la Victoire Paris 
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Venice Biennial 

The vast Venice Biennial is now being 
held, until October 1, and ten nations are 
represented in the display of art which at- 
tracts more attention in Europe than any 
other. America, of course, is not repre- 
sented. The biennial is organized on the 
plan of a world’s fair, and each nation is 
obliged to erect its own pavilion. Govern- 
ments have provided these buildings in some 
instances, private benefactors in others. But 
since the American government is not very 
much interested in art, and since no rich 
American has come forward, the artists of 
this country are not represented. 

The ten nations participating are Italy, 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Soviet 
Russia. 

Nearly all the London papers and some of 
the American journals have carried reviews. 
“Of all the big European art exhibitions 
which it has been my privilege to attend, that 
held at Venice is the most instructive and 
the most pleasant to visit,’ wrote Frank 
Rutter in the London Sunday Times. 

All the critics centered their attention on 
the Italian display. The pavilion devotes 
30 galleries to the advanced schools, and, 
according to P. G. Konody in the Sunday 
Observer, “the visitors to the exhibition are 
right in forming the conclusion that Italy 
has produced an important and definite na- 





tional twentieth-century art, which is en- 
couraged in that country by the general pub- 
lic and appreciated there at its own true 
worth.” 

“The Italian pavilion is modern without 
being consciously ‘modernist’,” asserts the 
London Times, “and, particularly on the side 
devoted to contemporary works, where the 
dividing walls of the rooms have been 
pierced for the placing of sculpture, it has 
a Florentine grace and lightness. . . . We 
are conscious of a new spirit in Italian art. 
There are still reflections from Paris, but 
the classical tradition grows stronger.” 





Praise for American Etcher 

Cadwallader Washburn, American etcher, 
made a distinct impression in London, where 
fifty of his plates were shown at Lefévre’s. 
The Sunday Times called him a “portrait- 
etcher of rare psychological intuition.” The 
critic, though praising his architectural and 
landscape subjects, and especially the ren- 
dering of “subtleties in light and shade both 
in Mexican forests and in the interiors of 
churches,” preferred his studies of natives 
and his portraits, and singled out “Tribes- 
man of Tuba” and “Young Hopi Indian.” 





McCartan Sculptures for Clock 
Edward McCartan has done the symbolic 
figures for the giant clock which will look 
up Park avenue, New York, from the side 
of the new 36-story New York Central 
Building, just north of Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 


ee 


A Futurist Street 


At the big Turin Exhibition, which was 
recently opened by the king of Italy, is a 
Futurist Pavilion, in which are certain rooms 
for the display of models of eight buildings 
for a futurist Italian street. The munici- 
pal authorities of Turin, it appears, have 
promised the advanced architects an area 
for experiment. The correspondent of the 
London Times has this to say: 

“The futurist street, it seems, will be 
dynamic: full of violent colors, violent 
lines, violent angles: an eruption of vio- 
lence. The houses will be of daring aspect, 
the staircases external, aerial, giddy, and 
never losing sight of the street. The fu- 
turists scorn repose. Their rooms will be 
decorated in leather, silk, aluminum, wood, 
and felt. Direct lighting will give way to 
what is called ‘luminous spaces.’ Crowning 
everything will be gigantic hanging gardens, 
but the flowers in them will be of copper 
and iron. A mechanical sunflower moved 
by clockwork with petals in flaming varnish 
is promised; and many other things. 

“The building fever is hot just now in all 
the principal Italian cities. Fine houses are 
rising everywhere, particularly in Milan, 
Rome, and Turin, but nowhere yet is the 
influence of the futurists noticeable. If any 
tendency is discernible, it is rather a return 
to the Palladian. The prospect, therefore, 
of futurist architecture need not perhaps be 
taken too seriously.” 








The Opera Corner 














LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 
5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 











28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 














E. LE ROY & CO. 


J. DIETERLE & CO., Inc. 





Modern Pictures 


9, Rue Scribe PARIS 
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Ch.-A. GIRARD 
MODERN PAINTINGS 





























1, Rue Edouard VII, PARIS | 











20, Due Des Capueines 


GALERIES J. ALLARD 


BARBIZON SCHOOL, IMPRESSIONISTS 
& MODERN MASTERS 


MARCEL BERNHEIM & Co. 
Modern Masters 








PARIS 











2 Bis, Rue Caumartin 


PARIS 











MARCEL GUIOT 


THE LARGEST SELECTION 
of 
RARE PRINTS 
by 
Old and Modern Masters 


4, Rue Volney, PARIS 








SIMONSON & CO. 


Expert 
First Class Pictures 
OLD & MODERN PRINTS 
19, Rue Caumartin PARIS 








J. WATELIN 


XIX Century French Masters 
11, Rue Auber, PARIS 




















M. KNUDSEN & C° 
CHINESE ANTIQUES 
9 Rue Scribe, PARIS 























M. & R. STORA 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORK OF ART 
32, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 
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A Student’s Device 


The annual exhibition of the Vesper 
George School in Boston was so unusual 
that it became the subject of a special article 
in the Christian Science Monitor, which was 
mainly devoted to a scheme devised by one 
of the students, George Hall, to enable 
schools to pursue studies in stage lighting 
and design with as great advantage as if 
they had available a thoroughly equipped 
modern stage. Mr. Hall’s contribution is a 
miniature lighting board, which can be set 
up almost anywhere. 

Students have supplied, in the theatre 
laboratory of the school which is under the 
direction of Harold Lindegren, such varie- 
ties of scenic investiture as will provide 
major problems in lighting. The stage is 
built to scale and the control board for 
lighting is placed, for convenience, facing 
the stage. Behind, an assistant manipulates 


the various portable frames containing six- 
watt bulbs. Perhaps half a hundred keys 
provide the variety of combinations possible 
for the lighting of the scene. 

The effect of color on costuming can be 
tried and retried, the throwing into relief 
with this combination or that of color of 
certain crucial points in the scenery tested. 

And the effects produced are an interest- 
ing commentary on both the fundamentals 
of good stage lighting and the changing 
methods in a modern day. 





A Setting for a School 

Those who have in former years attended 
the summer school of The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Chester 
Springs will be interested to know that it 
has been enlarged this year by the purchase 
of an adjoining farm of 116 acres, thereby 
tripling its acreage. Several of the build- 
ings on the new property will be used as 


additional dormitories, while others will be 
converted into studios for the painters and 
sculptors. 


The Academy grounds will be much larger 
than they formerly were, and many fields 
are being planted with trees which will be- 
come increasingly handsome as the years 
pass. Among the trees that are being planted 
are several varieties that keep their leaves 
throughout the year. Since the school is 
open now in winter, an effort is being made 
to create beautiful subjects for students in 
winter as well as in summer. Beech trees, 
several varieties of oak, and many kinds of 
evergreen will be very handsome in the 
snowy landscape; while for the spring and 
summer painting the Academy has put in a 
great many varities of deciduous trees. A 
road leading to the top of the hill is bor- 
dered on both sides by poplar trees, which 
when they grow tall will be reminiscent of 
Normandy. 





American Art Schools 





Dogs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 

you had leisure and means to enter art school? 

This is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graphic illustrations more appealing than col- 
umns of . Magazines and newspapers 
employ large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 

You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 
these courses, 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


HEFEREAT ORAS. ar OF ARTY 


International pt Scheels 
Seranton, Penna. 
Without ye oy Chitzation, B, yleeme send me full 
O tMlustrating 


details of your home-stu 
() Commercial Art Gartoon 
how Card Lettering 
Name. 























the art and craft subjects. 
climate, 


Write for summer catalog D-3 
¥F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


Delightful summer 


DEUzING its 22nd annual Summer Session 

(June 25 to Aug. 3), this degree-granting 
college of the arts and crafts will offer over 30 
courses of vital interest to art students, workers 
in the fine and industrial arts, and teachers of 


American Art Schools 


American Art Schools 











The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 








PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION 


Open-air instruction in the Fine Arts 

Large, well lighted studios 

Separate dormitories for men and women 
with modern conveniences 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for new circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


School in the Country 
Open all year 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 





SUMMER INSTRUCTORS 
“= Daniel Garber 
Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. Charles S. Garner, Jr. 
George Harding Theodore M. Dillaway 
Albert Laessle Mildred B. Miller 


AND. SCULPTURE CLASSES 


References required 
Resident Instructors 
Students may register at any time 
Limited Student list 


Bell Telephone. Chester Springs 10 

















THE WEST END 


GEORGE ELMER 


For Circular—Address BROWNE 





BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Classes in Drawing and Painting. Landscape, Figure, Portrait, 
Composition, Marine 


SEASON JULY 2 to SEPTEMBER Ist 


SCHOOL OF ART 


BROWNE, A.N.A. 


ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


























THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


SUMMER COURSE WOODSTOCK, N. Y 


Season 
duly 2 to August 25 


Address Inquiries until June 10 to 
911 Carnegie Hall New York City 




















THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS OF 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF ART 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL. FOR CATALOG 


ADDRESS WILLIAM L. 
PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, 


ae 
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in producing such a numerous crop of art- 
ists as no other community ever saw. This 
surmise is based on the fact that of all the 
children who make inquiries of Miss Jo- 
sephine Olson, the museum instructor, 10 
per cent. ask about the children’s classes in 
drawing at the art school. 

In April, with the season not yet closed, 
more than 18,000 children of the fifth to 
the eighth grades had visited the Art In- 
stitute and been given tours of the gal- 
leries by Miss Olson. In addition to this, 
79 story hours had been given with an at- 
tendance of 3,453. By regulation of the 
board of education, each child visits the 
museum twice a year, and after each visit 
is required to write on “What I Saw at the 
Art Institute.” The best of these are sub- 
mitted’ to the Institute, which is thus able 
to check the reactions of the children. 

Many of the essays show enthusiasm. 
One child wrote: “I would like to go every 
day if I could.” 


A Museum’s Co-operation With the Schools | 2%5,0ut ‘he cits methods may result 





Parodies Are Usually Banal 
Mary had a leaping line, 








A Public School Class at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Its motif pure as snow, 
And everywhere, from hip to calf, 
Minneapolis believes in teaching art ap- } the work of the schools with that of the That line was sure to go. 
preciation to its children by co-ordinating | Art Institute. It was not the intention, of —California Art Club Bulletin. 
American Art Schools American Art Schools American Art Schools 

















Guy Wiggins School The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 
Pica ag oan of FINE ART 


Address: 


Guy Wiggins, Lyme, Conn. A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ww oT Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration 
E BR E a Design, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 


ART SC HOOL Leading te A.B. Degree 


ATHLETICS DORMITORIES SMIMMING POOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. ROY C. NUSE, Director CATALOGUE 
FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 






































THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


DOUGLAS DONALDSON SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
A Seema Gaver sae LANDSCAPE, MARINE, PORTRAIT PAINTING. ETCHING, DESIGN, BLOCK PRINTING. 
ERS WHO MAY BE INTERESTED IN NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL ART. POTTERY, GLAZING, FIRING. JEWELRY. 
COLOR THEORY AND DESIGN. AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL. SIX WEEKS, JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10, 1928. FOR CATALOG 
JULY 9th-AUG. 10th DESCRIBING FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS. 
MEtrosE Hirt, Hottywoop, Catir. ADDRESS FRANK ALLEN, DIRECTOR 


220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 















































PROF. LEE RANDOLPH BroaDMoor ArT ACADEMY Philadelphia School of Design 
Director of the California School SS ae for Women 
of Fine Arts opens June 11, closes Sept. 15 Day, Evening and Saturday Cur 
will conduct art classes at the Summer Session STAFF: Specialized Instruction by Experts. Indus 
Ro , N. A, rit . Post and Adver- 
of the Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, ee eee bn oe ” Rg gy a Fashion Il- 
June 18-July 27. Located in the heart of a gg = A, canteens lustration and Costume Design. yen 
scenic America. rthur Horn, Interior Decoration Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine 
its waar ve eee seemed Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 
GLOUCESTER Develop Your CARSO 
DRAWING 
ART PAINTING Ar tistic Talents PROVINCETOWN ART 
the regular ourses. inter 
ETCHING cou RSE eee be a Lg 4 os tage - 
‘ottery, Metal Working. For catalog, ad- i : rm : Composition 
wees SS » dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 pa ll Baste mi bo conga 
Theresa Bernstein William Meyerowitz ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS FRANK CARSON PROVINCETOWN 
wn atoscBeteranstei tor sation isnt WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ ST.LOUIS 
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GRANDS CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to 
develop individual talent. Courses in Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts and Interior Decoration. 
Credits given for drawing teachers. Sum- 
mer school at Eastport, Maine, and New 
York. Day, Evening Classes. Catalogue. 


Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal 
New York 














THE TRAVIS OZARK 


Summer School of Painting 
IN THE 0ZARK MOUNTAINS 
CASS, ARKANSAS 
For catalogue write 
DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 
12151 Main St. Dallas, Tex. 











CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
June 18th to Sept. 8th 
Life and Landscape, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Design and 
Juvenile Classes. 
Write for Circular ‘‘S’’ 


1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 











WOODSTOCK SCHOOL of DESIGN 
SUMMER CLASSES, JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art, Stained Glass, 
Embossed Leather, etc. 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 

820 Broadway, N. ¥. C., or Woodstock, N. ¥. 





Soap Sculpture 


The art students of the nation predomi- 
nated in the display at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York of 4,000 miniature soap 
sculptures in the annual competition con- 
ducted by the Procter & Gamble Company. 
A selection from the exhibition will as usual 
make a tour of the museums of the country. 
It was the fourth annual competition, and 
the fifth will soon be announced. The mini- 
ature figures are modeled from soap, which 
is afterwards treated in a method that is 
made known to entrants. The opportunity 
to compete caused much interest among the 
students of the various art schools and the 
public schools having art training. 

There is a professional group, in which 
the main prize of $300 this time was cap- 
tured by Margaret J. Postgate of Brooklyn, 
second by Velma Adams of Los Angeles, 
and third by William Van Beek of West 
New York, N. J., while a special prize of 
$250 went to the cartoonist, John Held, Jr. 
However, it was the amateur class, with its 
various divisions and many prizes, that got 
the most attention. 

Entries were received from as far away 
as China and Hawaii. Lindbergh was the 
most modeled subject by the young sculp- 
tors, and after him Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
The elephant was the most popular animal, 
with the horse and dog close behind. 





Syracuse Awards Fellowships 
The major prize of the College of Fine 
Arts at Syracuse University, the $1,000 
Augusta Hazard fellowship for foreign 
study, was awarded to Robert Turner. The 
$500 Hiram Gee fellowship for advanced 
study went to Marsha North. 
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DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th-July 21st 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Design, Lettering, Commercial Art 
Special Classes for Children 


College Credit Courses, through special 
arrangement with Wittenberg College 


Circular on Request. Address 
Dayton Art Institute, Summer 
School 
Monument Ave, at St. Clair St. 


DAYTON, OHIO 























THE MaryLanp INSTITUTE 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training, 
General Design, Costume Design, Poster 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 


FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intensive Professional Courses 
Individual Instruction by Experts 
Commercial Art, Landscape, Teacher Training 


1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C, 

















The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 


168@ Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 











ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE D°ART 4590%,8 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 
Registration now open for Summer Courses in 

ew York 
Special course arranged for Teachers during 
uly and August 


American Art Schools 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 


SUMMER CLASSES 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC 


DESIGN 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 11 
Rose Bogdonoff, Assisting 








Color, Design, Plastic Form, 
Interior Decoration, Stagecraft 


127 GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 














Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
12154%4 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 











STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directers 
1518 West Bhode Island Ave. 























SUMMER SCHOOL June 25-Aug. 3, 1928 
Instruction ie Block Printing, 
Batik, Des Composition, 
Life =... Sti i Figure 
and Outdoor Painti 

Fall term opens September 24. 
For illustrated catalog address 

artridge, 
A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee ye rot a year. 
ress: 
The President’s — Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 














SUMMER SCHOOL of ART 


ASHLAND, OREGON 
With a faculty from New York City 
July 9—August 11, 1928 
For artists, teachers, students, illustrators 
and those interested in stage craft—thirty 
days of serious work and joyous play in the 
wonderland of Oregon. 
College credits granted 
White, Director 


Belle 
150 Steuben St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND S8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H, Stuart Michie, Principal 

















STATE ART SCHOOL OF MASS. 


CREDITS HOME STUDY OF 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 
By the only method that enables anyone to see 
and paint truly without copies or theory. 
Artists, teachers, illustrators, amateurs (500 
by mail), gain true vision for values and color 
after years of failure. 

A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine July to October 
Winter, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 





The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 














SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SUMMER SESSION—July 2-August 11 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, De- 
sign. Museum Research. Jewelry and metal 
work. New building. Circular on application. 
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Syracuse University 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 to AUG. 10 
MAJOR COURSES IN PAINTING, DE- 
SIGN AND PUBLIC SCHOOL ART. 
MINOR COURSES IN DRAWING, LIFE, 
SKETCH, COMPOSITION, PORTRAIT, 
STILL LIFE, POSTER, COMMERCIAL 
ART. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR 
TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ART. 


For bulletin address 
Director, SUMMER SESSION 
Room 110, ADMINISTRATION BLpc. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N .Y. 




















CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH STREET, New York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
History ef Art 
dune 11 or 25 te August 3 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 














Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a recording medium and as 
@ medium of expression. Elementary, Ad- 
vanced and Master Courses. 7th Year. 
Personal training by well-known profes- 
sional who has hung in all the fine Salons 
of Europe and America, and at many one- 
man exhibitions. Write for prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
250 Students in Day School 
Boston Summer School—European Travel 
Scholarships—Booklet 
42-44 St. Botolph Street 




















Boston 








California School of Fine Arts 

Chestnut and Jones Streets 

San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 
did new buildings. 

Write for special catalogue 











Scott Carbee 
School of ART 


Daily Instruction—Illus- 
Drawing, Painting, Por- 
,» Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. Placements, Scholarships. Starts Sept. 17. 
Write for Catalog B. 120 Mass. Av., IN 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hal! Subway Stations 
Evenings, 7: 45 
Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. 
day Sketch Class. 
Class, 2-5 P. M. 
information to 
Francis Mutuer, Director 


Satar- 
Sunday Life and Portrait 
Begin any time. Write for 














An Illinois Idea 


The art department of Rockford College, 
reorganized under the direction of Marques 
E. Reitzel, the painter, and with modelling 
classes under Stephan Beames, has been 
doing extension work among the people of 
the Illinois city in co-operation with the 
Rockford Art Association, says the Chicago 
Evening Post. Persons are reached who 
would not otherwise be able to study art or 
art appreciation. Painting and etching 
classes as well as classes in design and 
modeling are offered. The city council has 
granted the use of an old waterworks build- 
ing, which has been turned into an exhibi- 
tion gallery and museum, because of the 
wide interest this movement has excited. 

Freedom in expressing their own ideas 
combined with a comprehensive study of 
the methods from the days of old masters 
to modern times has given rise to some very 
genuine and spontaneous work among the 
students in the department. The survey of 
the work of the past gives a greater sym- 
pathy and breadth of vision with the new 
viewpoint of the artist and art of the present 
day. 

Orientation courses designed to give a 
clearer understanding and appreciation of the 
fine arts, and a carefully planned practical 
schedule are offered in the new curriculum. 
The history of art, architecture, sculpture, 
graphic arts, composition, design, perspec- 
tive, color theory and painting are a few of 
the courses young art enthusiasts may enter. 





Seeks European Ideas 

Frederick H. Meyer, director of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, has sailed 
to attend the Sixth International Art Con- 
gress in Prague. He will not only represent 
his own institution, but will also serve as a 
delegate of the California Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association. During his three months’ 
stay in Europe, Mr. Meyer plans to visit 
the more important art schools and galleries, 
taking special note of modern European 
tendencies in the fine and applied arts. 

Recent appointments to the faculty of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts include 
Hamilton A. Wolf, Western artist of note, 
who will have charge of courses in art 
anatomy and the history of art; and Mrs. 
Valeria Kaun, sculptor, who will conduct 
a course in life modeling. Faculty members 
who have been absent on leave, but who will 
return to the Oakland art school with the 
opening of its fall term on August 6, are 
Isabelle Percy West, instructor in design 
and pictorial composition, who recently held 
an exhibition of her work in Honolulu; 
and Perham W. Nahl, instructor in the life 
class, who has spent the past six months in 
travel and study in Japan. 





School Art Supplies 








COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample and 
circular 


Art ExTENSION 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
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COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCI/ 





ING 


CASTING : 
GARDEN DESIGN om 


Catalog 


School of the Arts 


FranK Mortey FLetcHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


TION 




















STUDY ART 


3500 WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTIN 


Students May Enter at Any 
Night Classes 





The Kansas City Art T | 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Time 




















in all branches of Industrial Art. 


sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


PHILADELPHIA 





THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 


in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 


Costume Design, stume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 


Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 


CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


Classes 


Water 























Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 118 10 West 83rd 
Largest and Best School of Its 


St., N. ¥. 
Kind 








160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


Decoration, Advanced Design. 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 





New York SCHOOL oF 
AppLigp DEesIGN FoR WoMEN 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashien 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interier 
Teachers’ 


36th year 
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An Analysis 


In The Saturday Review of Literature 
Charles A. Bennett started a discussion by 
a letter headed “What Then Is Art?” 
Among the replies was one signed by G. R. 
Walker, and the following nuggets are taken 
from it: 

“Although man is a unified living organ- 
ism he bears a double relationship to his 
environment; or, rather, there are two as- 
pects of a single relationship: one that is 
primarily intellectual, the other primarily 
emotional. Science is concerned with the 
first, art with the second. And since reality 

is relative, and since both art and 
science are concerned with the relationship 
existing between man and his environment, 
then both art and science are concerned with 
reality, but in different ways. To use the 
apple as an example: science will measure 
and analyze it, and describe it precisely and 
completely, so that we can become fully con- 
scious of the intellectual relationship exist- 
ing between the apple and ourselves; art, 
on the other hand, through its various me- 
diums, will endeavor to express completely 
the feelings inspired in us by the apple, in 
order that we may become fully conscious 
of the emotional relationship existing be- 
tween the apple and ourselves. The findings 
of science we call truth; the findings of art 
beauty—and both are real, both have mean- 
ing, and both are relative; and one is as 
important as the other. 

“To question a poet about the scientific 
truth of his statements is irrelevant, for he 
is not concerned with that, but with the way 
something in his environment has moved 
him. Truth in art lies in the genuineness, 
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J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND 


WATER COLORS 
“The Finest in the 
World— 
Standard of the 
Colormen’”’ 





Sole Agents for 


VICTOR 
CLAESSENS 


BELGIAN 
CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches 
to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in 
one piece 











ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 
129-131 West 31st St., New York 




















SPECIAL SALE 


on REMBRANDT COLORS and on BRUSHES 


LEE’S ART SHOP 


211 West 58th Street, New York City 
t. Broadway & 7th Ave. 

Artists’ Materials Architects’ Supplies 
Picture Framing Stationery 
Mail orders receive prompt attention 








ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE OIL COLORS 
LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE-FOINET 
at Lowest Prices in U. 3. A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 





Public Ldger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














depth, and range of feelnig, not in the log- 
ical exactitude of its observations. If a 
painter draws a woman’s arms as long as 
her legs he does not mean that if we meas- 
ured them we would actually find her anat- 
omy so peculiar, but simply that he felt them 
to be in that proportion. We would be justi- 
fied, perhaps, in concluding that his feeling 
was so individual as to be of no importance. 
But the point is that we must judge him by 
the soundness of his feeling and not by the 
correctness of his science. 

“We call true that which justifies our in- 
tellectual self-consciousness, and beautiful 
that which satisfies our emotional self-con- 
sciousness. But truth and beauty are rela- 
tive; and they are real—as real as reality, 
which is relative also.” 





Plan Larger Galleries 

The Bower Galleries will remove in July 
from their present location at 121 E. 57th 
St., New York, to the ground floor of 116 
E. 56th St., just east of Park Ave. The 
firm scott in English paintings of the 
17th, 18th and early 19th centuries, and 
increasing business has made larger quarters 
necessary. 

The galleries were established in New 
York in 1910 by the late A. C. Bower, an 
Australian by birth, but a cosmopolitan by 


taste. At the age of 18 he went to Munich, 
and later to Venice and thence to London, 
where he maintained art galleries for eight 
years before coming to New York. After 
his death the galleries were conducted by his 
daughter, Miss Nellie Bower, who in 1926 
became the wife of Mr. I. M. Mondragon. 
Formerly in the diplomatic service of his 
country, Mr. Mondragon’s last official posi- 
tion was as chancellor of the Nicaraguan 
consulate in New York. His love of art led 
him to resign and devote himself to the 
management of the galleries. 

Among the notable sales made by the 
Bower Galleries was that of “The Whistling 
Boy” by Frans Hals, to the Metropolitan 
Museum. Among their recent acquisitions 
are a portrait of John Trumbull by Stuart, 
and paintings by Hoppner, Romney and 
Beechey. Hr. Henry Stanley has recently 
joined the firm. 





France’s Woman Auctioneer 

France has an anti-feminist law dating 
from the ninth century. This was overturned 
by a statute passed in 1924. Now the Min- 
ister of Justice has appointed Mme. Barrois 
to the post of auctioneer at Chaumont to 
succeed her dead husband, and for the first 
time in France “Un, deux, trois!” will be 
cried by a woman’s voice before the hammer 
descends. 
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14th YEAR OF 
“VAL’S” 
PORTABLE ETCHING PRESS 





Built for life-time wear. Steel Rollers; Steel Table. 


Large size press accommodates paper up to 
Oh CRED GE. “PURE so cocccecacieccs's $110.00 


Small size press accommodate paper up to 
eS eee $75.00 


THE PALETTE ART CO. 


327 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Write for Circular on Etching Tools and Materials 


HENRY M. TAWS 


CAMBRIDGE OIL COLORS—STUDIO TUBES 
RUBENS FINEST BRUSHES 
Prompt Attention 
Write for Prices 


920 Arch St. 








Phila., Pa. 
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Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety:—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most success 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $3.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 
2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 























ME MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS 


For $5.00 we will send you a sketching 
assortment of 14 colors, a booklet on 
tempera and a view finder. 

The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR LAB. 


G8 oar sy Hf 











Every Essential for 


ARTISTS’ : 
COLOURS Siicois “insctrate: 


and Home Art Decorator 
Write for Catalog ““D” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, $1 East 17th St. 


New York City 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Berkeley, Cal. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
June 11-30—French prints, 


1 3 shown by l’Agence 
Francaise. 


Glendale, Cal. 
GLENDALE ART ASSOCIATION— 
July—Paintings by Peter Nielson. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 
July—Alfred R. Mitchell. 
August—Summer sketch sales by members. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
June—Woodstock artists; painters of Taos and 
Santa Fe; American prints. 
June 15-July 15—Annual by pupils of Otis Art 
Institute. 
July—Paintings by Gerald Cassidy. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
June—Landscapes by Dana Bartlett. 
July—Paintings by Walter Thompson. 
August—Contemporary Californians. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
July 1-Aug. 1—American and European paint- 


ings. 

STENDALL GALLERIES— 

July 1-15—Desert painting by Harry B. Wagoner. 
Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 

June 17-July 17—No-jury exhibition of Oakland 
Art League. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

June—Painter and Sculptors’ Club; John Cool- 
idge; Pasadena Society. 

July-Sept.—Pasadena Society; Aaron Kilpatrick; 
DeWolf and Brown collections of prints 
(Gallery closed during August). 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Tune—Javanese antiques and masks. 
July—American Indian baskets and blankets; 

paintings of old pueblos by Indians. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
June 1-Aug. 31—Third annual exhibition of 
southern California artists. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
May 14-June 30—Modern American art; red- 
chalk drawings and sculpture by Arturo Dazzi. 
June 1-July 7—Persian exhibition of rare books, 
textiles, miniatures, etc. 
June 4-30—Portraits, Giovanni Troccoli. 
June 16-July Py at Nicolai Fechin. 
BEAUX ARTS GALERIE 
June 16-30—Group < sane 
members. 
EAST-WEST GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
June 11-30—Modern Chinese finger and brush 
paintings by Kwei Dun T’eng Kwei. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
une 11-30—Maps, 16th to 18th century. 
uly 2-28—Lithographs, wood blocks, etchings 
by Seward. 
S. & 6. GUMP’S GALLERY— 
June—Paintings, etchings and block prints by 
California artists. 
July—Etchings by Max Pollak; general exhibi- 
tion of paintings. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUF OF SANTA BARBARA 
July 2-28—Members exhibit. 
July 30-Aug. 11—Alexander Harmer Memorial. 
Aug. 13-25—Julian E. Itter. 
enver, Col. 
DFNVER ART MUSEUM— 
June—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein; mu- 
— collection of book plates; pottery by 
Adelaide A. Robineau. 
July t-1s—Loan exhibit, American Art. 
uly 18-Aug. 8—Medieval architecture in brick. 
Aug.—Paintings by Gerald Cassidy. 
Lyme, Conn. 
LYME ART ASSOCIATIOON— 
June 24-July 7—Fifth annual exhibition by 
Lyme artists. 
Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
May 12-Sept. 30—Exhibition of work by Wash- 
ington artists, 
Oct. 28-Dec. 9—Eleventh Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemperary American Oil Paintings. 


Beaux-Arts artist 





Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE 


June 4-30—Collection of Howard Pyle’s work. 


Aurora, Ill 
AURORA GALLERIES OF FINE ART— 
June 1-21—Paintings by American artists; for- 
eign etchings in color. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

June 14-July 15—Exhibition by students of Art 
Institute School; third retrospective show of 
Institute Alumni Assn. 

To July 31—Prints by Goya and Durer. 

To Sept. 1—Four centuries of etching and en- 
gravings; loan collection of modern East 
Indian paintings; 65 water colors by con- 
temporary artists, 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES— 
June—Etchings by Levon West. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS'’N— 
June—Water colors, Harry Anthony De Young. 
July-Aug.—Group exhibition. 

PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 

May 28-June 30—Exhibition of water colors 
drawings, etchings, wood cuts, linoleums ont 
photographic reproductions. 


Decatur, III. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Garden Club visits to gardens. 


Springfield, Ill. 
ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 


April 14-June 24—Second annual exhibition Illi- 
nois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
o June 15—Cizek exhibition. 
June—Niblack collection of textiles; art school 
show. 
June-Aug.—Bavarian painters. 
May 21-June 2—Geraldine Scott. 
June 16-30—Modern French etchings. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 


June—Fifty prints of the year; paintings by 
Harry L offman. . 
July—Modern textiles; paintings by Joseph Bir- 

ren. 


PURNFLL ART GALLERIES— 
June-Aug.—Contemporary etchings, with fre- 
quent change of exhibits. 


Boston. Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

June 15-July 31—Paintings and small sculpture 
by Massachusetts artists, under auspices of 
Copley Society. 

CASSON GALLERIES— : ‘ 

Summer—Paintings by American artists; 18th 
century English portraits. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Summer—Miscellaneous exhibitions to October. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP— 

Summer—Portraits of legal celebrites; original 

etchings at small prices. 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 

June-Sept. 1—Summer exhibition of paintings 

and etchings, 


Concord, Mass. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
May 15-Aug. 1—Small paintings and sculpture 
by American artists. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
June 15-Aug. 1—Recent prints by 25 selected 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Exhibition by students. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 


Indefinite—Paintings and etchings by foreign 
and American artists. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
c'TY ART MUSEUM— 
June—Paintings loaned by A. D. A. P. 
July—Danish National exhibition. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings, 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR MUSEUM— 
June 2-24—Water colors of garden scenes, 
Mary Elwes. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
May 21-June—Contemporary American prints 
and drawings. 
Indefinite—Primitive African art.. 
May-June—Copies of Italian old masters. 
Indefinite—Exhibit of articles costing not more 
than ten cents. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
To June 30—Water colors by Wilmer Richter, 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
June—Las Vegas Art League. 
July—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein. 
Aug.—Paintings and sculpture by Eugenie 
Shonnard. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
June 2-Oct. 1—Summer exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and drawings by 16 European and 
American artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Summer—French art of the roth and 2oth cen- 
turies loaned by Durand-Ruel Galleries and A, 
C. Goodyear. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
a? Ee « cuts in color by A. Rigdon Read 


(A. 
New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 


May 26-Sept. 16—Loan exhibition of French 
Gothic tapestries. 

From June 11—Egyptian accessions, mainly 
from excavation of 1925-27; prints by Durer; 
19th century costumes, accessories and fabrics, 

From July 9—Japanese prints. 

AM. ACADEMY OF ARTS & LETTERS— 
April 26-July 15—Chase memorial exhibition ar- 
ranged by Newhouse Galleries. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Summer—Early American portraits; 

modern paintings. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

June 4-30—Competitive national exhibit of soap 

sculpture. 
ART CENTER— 

June 1-30—Paintings by members of New Group 
of Philadelphia. 

June 18-23—Work of members of Sketch Club 
Atelier. 

ANN AUDIGIER’S GALLERY— 
— American paintings; antique art 


objec 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 


dle 17—Paintings by Eleanor Menville 
ord, 
= 


old and 





artists, first of a series of annual reviews. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
June and July—European sculpture. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
June—Paintings by Kathryn Leone Wood. 
July-Aug.—Paintings, Mathias J. Alten. 
June-Sept.—Briggs collection. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Paintings by Grand Central Gallery 
groups; studies, Gallery evening class. 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palece of the Elysee 











$s ted work by American painters 
and etchers. 
DE HAWKE_GALLERIES— 
ye a ge en paintings, 
ings, ae arts. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 

May 4 ¢ blll my pictures by 24 contempo- 

rary artists. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

June 4-July 31:—Group from 26th Carnegie In- 
er mg including Carte, Dasburg, Donghi, 
Kar Matisse 7 Pechstein. 

FFRARGIL GALLERIE. 

June-Sept,—Annual summer group exhibition of 
paintings, water colors, lithographs and etch- 
ings by leading American artists; garden 
sculpture and furnishings from  Ferargil 


Forge. 
THF GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

Indefinite—Old masters, early Chinese potteries, 
ones and sculpture; Greek and other an- 
tiquitie: 

GP4ND © ENTRAL GALLERIES— 

June 5-Sept. 29—Founders’ exhibition of works 
by artist members; garden sculpture by lead- 
ing ae. sculptors. 

KPNNFDY & 
lt Ah ba color prints, 
KLEEMANN’S GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Etchings by modern masters. 


water colors, 
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KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

une—Paintings by old and modern masters. 

aed 6-July 6—Etchings by a group of Amer- 
icans. 

JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— | 

Summer—American paintings for home owner- 
ship. 

MILCH GALLERIES— 

Summer Exhibition—Paintings by 11, sculpture 
by 6 American contemporaries; wood-block 
prints by Gustave Baumann. 

MONTROSS GALLERY— 
June—Group exhibition. 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
& SCULPTORS— 
June 12-Oct.—Summer exhibition. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
June 10-Sept. 1o—Summer exhibition of paint- 
ings by American and European masters. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 
Portraits by 21 painters, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

May 3-Nov.—Durer and contemporary print 
makers; in room 316, recent additions to 
print collection; until further notice in main 
corridor, 3d floor, American historical prints. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 11-Oct. 15—Annual summer show. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 

Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furniture. 

GALLERIES OF MARIE STERNER— 

Indefinite—Paintings and water colors by old 
masters and leading modern painters. 

STUUDIO BOOK SHOP (20 W. 15th St.)— 

To July 15—Portraits and nudes by Rabinovitch, 

Photographer. 
VERNAY GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Collection Old English coaching and 
hunting prints, Wolstenholme, Pollard, Alken 
and others. 

WEYHE GALLERIES— 
June 4-16—Group show by water colorists. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Selected group of important paint- 
ings. 

CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY— 
Summer—Exhibition by class of 1927-1928. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

June—Selected American painters of the mod- 
ern movement; recent acquisitions in Egyptian 
and Graeco-Roman art. 

Summer—Permanent collections. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
May 26-July 31—35th annual exhibition of 
American painting. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Indefinite—Historic brocades, velvets and dam- 


asks. 

June 8-July 8—Eighth exhibition of contempo- 
rary American painting. 

June 5-30—American printed silks. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Circuit exhibit by Chicago artists, lent 
by Art Institute; one-man show by Guy 
Brown Wiser. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
June 12-July 2—Photographs of domestic ar- 
chitecture (A.F.A.). 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June—Sept. 1—16th annual show of American 
paintings. 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Work by Institute students. 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
June—French Modernists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June 12-Oct. 1—Paintings, sculptures and prints 
by members. 
Continuously on view: Contemporary American 
Sculpture; contemporary American paintings, 
auspices Circulating Picture Club. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
ct. 18-Dec. 1o—27th International. 
Providence, R. T. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
ummer—American paintings. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
June—Paintings, George and Polly Knipp Hill. 
Dallas, Tex. 


HIGHLAND PARK GALLEY— 
ummer—Paintings by Virginia Thurman Call, 





Houston. Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

June—Ten Philadelphia painters; Texas wild- 
flower competition; work of students, Mu- 
seum School. 

ag Pig en er ore exhibition, circulated 
by Western Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors. 

HERZOG GALLERIES— 

o July 11—Etchings of Texas missions; Texas 
landscapes by Bernhardt Wall, Dawson-Wat- 
son and Paul Schumann; Watteau fans. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
To July 2o—Water colors and etchings by Rich- 
ard Lahey 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
MERRILL HORNE GALLFERY— ; 
June—Lee Greene Richards, Henri Moser, Le 
Conte Stewart. 
NEWHOUSE HOTEL— 


June—Paintings by twenty invited artists. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
June—Paintings, Cornelis and Jessie 
Botke. 
July—tTextile designs by Bakst. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
June 15-Oct. 1—Paintings by students, Layton 
School of Art. 
MILWAUKFE ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Entire Buckner collection of paintings; 


Arms 





Schuchardt prints; marines and landscapes by 
Jay Connaway; oils by Phillip Miller. 
July—International water color show; engrav- 
ings by Piranesi. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
April, May, June—Twenty Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
June—Ada Walter Shulz memorial. 
July-Aug.—Paintings from Chicago 


Galleries 
Assn. 





Schloemann and Schoen Alliance 

Mrs. Lilly Prill Schloemann, who con- 
ducted the German section of the interna- 
tional exhibition of modernist decorations at 
Macy’s, New York, has been appointed Eu- 
ropean representative of the Schoen Gal- 
leries. Her establishment in Cologne, known 
as “Rithmodyhaus,” is famous in Germany. 





Los Angeles Galleries Move 


The Newhouse Galleries in Los Angeles 
have removed from 2717 West Seventh 
street, to 2509 West Seventh street. Mr. 
Dalzell H. Hatfield is the Los Angeles man- 
ager. 














Painting by Caravaggio 





METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 





OLD and 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
PORTRAITS and LAND- 
SCAPES of the XVIIIth. 
CENTURY 


PRIMITIVES 


‘o 


578 MADISON AVE. 


New York 


Opposite American Art Galleries 
Corner 57th Street 




















Choice Paintings 


ALBERT DU VANNES 


39 East 57TH STREET 
New York 











BOWER GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
DRAWINGS — WATER COLORS — MINIATURES 


121 East 57TH St., New York City 


TELEPHONE: PLAza 0660 











Plasa 0908 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


[Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 
IMPORTER OF FINE PAINTINGS 
665 FirtH Ave., New York 


[By appointment only) 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 


Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
ee 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firth Ave., New York 
g 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 

















Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New Yorx 














OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 


NATHANIEL M. VOSE 

















Beaux Arts Galerte 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 





Flanagan’s “Dana” 





“John Cotton Dana,” by John Flanagan. 


A portrait plaque of John Cotton Dana, 
who organized the Newark Museum in 1909 
and who has been its director ever since, 
has just been unveiled there, complementing 
a similar portrait of Louis Bamberger, its 
chief benefactor. Both are the work of John 
Flanagan, well known sculptor and medalist, 
who was born in Newark. 

The Newark Museum was the pioneer in 
American museum educational work, and 
from the very beginning sought to inspire 
and benefit the community through indus- 
trial art. In 1912 it organized an exhibition 
of decorative art in the modern style, ante- 
dating by a year the famous “Armory Show” 
of 1913. The collection was offered to other 
museums, but was turned down as being “too 
modern” and “too commercial.” 

Mr. Dana, recently returning from Eu- 
rope, said: “The modern note in decorative 
art as exemplified in the exhibition of 1912 
is now on the upward wave and is sweeping 
everything before it. Everywhere in Eu- 
rope, but especially in France and Germany, 
decorative art of the kind we exhibited in 
Newark sixteen years ago, is being shown, 
and particularly in the department stores, 
just as it is being shown in America. The 
museums are now showing it, too, as a 
matter of course, but the department stores, 
which are the museums of today, are leading 
the way.” 














W ildenstein 


& Company, ING 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 
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Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 

















Established 1875 


CALO GALLERIES 


128 West 49th St. NEW YORK 
Tel.: Bryant 6739. Bet. B’way & 6th Av. 
WE BUY AND SELL 


PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN ARTISTS 




















HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS te 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES |} 

OBJETS D’ART F 

3619 Main St. Correspondence invited |i 




















PURNELL GALLERIES || 


OF BALTIMORE 


| Paintings 
Objects of Art 





Prints 





Bronzes Frames q 























J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


LIBERTY AVENUE 


639 
PITTSBURGH PENNA. 











KLEEMANN BROS. 
ART GALLERIES 
175 West 72nd St. | NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS 
BY MopERN MASTERS 

















40 JOY STREET 
GALLER Y, of Boston 


Exhibitions 

















FHRARGIL 


F. NeEwLIn Price, President 


37 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 











Goodspeed’s Book Shop || 
Fine Prints Portraits ‘ion 
Maps --American &8 Foreign |) 





BOSTON, MASS. 























